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OUR READERS ARE GIVEN A BLESSING DURING 





A Visit 


Private Audience 


Am GLIMPSE into the capti- 
vating personality of the Holy 
Father was revealed to the Super- 
ior General of the PIME Mission- 
aries recently when he and his six 
assistants were received in a private 
audience by Pope John. 

Meeting them at the door of his 
office he quipped, ‘““PIME, come 
in! Come in! Well, well, here’s 
PIME’s Big Brass. Naturally I had 
to find time to receive you.” 

After asking the priests to sit 
down His Holiness began an affable 
conversation and told them,- ‘‘I 
thought that by coming to Castel- 
gondolfo I would get some rest but 
here also I have many audiences 
and my daily work keeps me as busy 
as at the Vatican. However, I think 
that one can find rest by properly 
regulating his own activities... 
you see, my Guardian Angel wakes 
me punctually every morning at 
4 a.m. I turn on the light, look at 
the alarm clock and it is 4 o’clock 
exactly. 

“T then attend to my regular 
exercises of piety — meditation, 
breviary, Holy Mass and by 8 
o’clock I am finished. But that fire 
early in the morning takes me 
through the day.” 

THE CONVERSATION LATER 
centered on China and, speaking 
about the great persecutions, the 
Pope said, “‘Oh, yes, it will be over 
one day but only God knows 
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With Pope John 


whether we will see the end. In the 
meantime, suffering is far from use- 
less and it will produce a flourishing 
of the Church in China later. We 
must pray a great deal.” 

Later he inquired about Brazil as 
the Superior General had just 
returned from an extensive trip 
there. Hearing that PIME has sent 
more than 100 missionaries to work 
in this South American country the 
Holy Father beamed, “This pleases 
me very much. I am happy to hear 
that you are doing such good work 
in Brazil.” 

He then referred to his earlier 
association with PIME. While he 
had been Archbishop of Venice he 
had given permission for PIME to 
remove the sacred remains of one 
of their founders, Archbishop 
Ramazotti, to be reburied at the 
PIME Church in Milan. The saintly 
founder had also been an Archbishop 
of Venice and so his body had been 
interred there. 

JOKINGLY, POPE JOHN said, 
“Since you have ‘stolen’ the body 
of my predecessor in Venice, I feel 
that I am more attached to PIME 
than ever. This does not mean that 
I was not close to you before but 
now that I have the responsibility 
of the whole world I am in closer 
touch with mission countries and 
understand your work better. We 
are very happy that mission- 
mindedness among the laity is 
increasing and that our people are 
becoming more aware of their obli- 
gations.” 
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Finally, the Superior General 
asked His Holiness to autograph 
a large photo of himself and add 
a motto which might be an inspir- 
ation to the entire Society. “‘With 
great pleasure I will give you the 
motto I had when I was Arch- 
bishop: ‘Obedience and Peace.’ 

“It is really suitable for all of you, 
with your life so full of unexpected 
difficulties. In missionary life it is 
especially necessary to forget oneself 
and, in a spirit of obedience, accept 
moment by moment what Divine 
Providence sends us. This is the 
secret of tranquility and peace in 
even most unforeseen circumstances 
of life: forget oneself for the Lord.” 


THE HOLY FATHER then took a 
fountain pen from his desk and 
began to write but the pen didn’t 
work. He started to wipe the pen 
on his cassock but suddenly remem- 
bering that it was white he com- 
mented: “‘Once I could use my 
black cassock to help the pen but 
now ...’” He borrowed a pen from 
one of the fathers. 

Finally, he called in his own 
photographer to pose with the 
Superior General and the other 
priests saying, ‘Let us have a photo- 
graph taken together so you can 
send it to your missionaries. I hope 
they will be pleased.” 

After the picture, the Holy Father 
concluded the audience by saying, 
““Kneel down as I wish to give you 
a special blessing for your entire 
Society and for your friends and 
benefactors all over the world.” 
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jit gave rise to more problems than 
it solved. The wisdom of the Church 
in forbidding priests to engage in 
business or trading (Canon 142) 
was shown once more. 


Priests cannot properly perform 
their task of bringing spiritual gifts 
to the people if their principal at- 
tention is directed to commerce or 
‘industry. 

HOW, THEN, ARE PRIESTS to 
be supported, if they are not allowed 
to take on regular jobs in the busi- 
ness world? The answer is to be 
found in part at least in the offer- 
ings they receive for saying Mass 
for the intention of the givers. 
Because, from time to time, we run 
across a surprising misunderstanding 
of this laudable custom, we would 
like to briefly explain this matter 
of ‘‘ Mass Stipends.”’ 


In the early Church, the faithful 
brought the bread and wine for the 
Masses they attended, and often 
put money also on the altar for the 
use of the clergy and the poor. The 
practice of making an offering to a 
particular priest to say Mass for a 
particular intention dates from the 
seventh or eighth century. 


It is important to note that never 
was this offering understood as the 
purchase of a Mass, but as a con- 
tribution to the living expenses of 
the priest so that he might dedicate 
himself completely to priestly work. 
Consequently it is a very serious 
mistake to ask ‘““How much does a 
Mass cost?”’ 
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By REV. EDW. H. PETERS, C.S.P. 


Fr. Peters is now 
Director of the 
Newman Founda- 
tion for Wayne 
State University 
in Detroit and is 
Editor of both the 
Newman Review 
and the Detroit 
Catholic Directo- THE AUTHOR 
ry. He is well 
known to readers of the Catholic 
World fot his book reviews and 
articles. He has a Doctorate Degree 
in Sacred Theology and, at one 
time, was rector of Santa Susanna 
Chruch in Rome. 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS, the 
great theologian of the thirteenth 
century, wrote in his ‘‘Summa 
Theologica” (2a 2ae, Q.100, art. 2): 
“The priest receives money, not as 
the price for consecrating the 
Eucharist, or for singing the Mass 
(for this would be simony), but as 
payment for his livelihood.” 

The Code of Canon Law (Canon 
824) says: “According to a received 
and approved custom and rule of 
the Church, any priest celebrating 
Mass for a particular intention may 
receive an offering or stipend.” 

If we were to take the question 
seriously, ‘How much does a Mass 
cost?’’, the answer would have to 
be: “The life and death of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The value of a Mass 
is infinite because it is Jesus Christ 
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who is the true minister of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. The priest we 
see at the altar is only Christ’s 
delegate to speak His words and to 
perform the re-presentation of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary by which we 
were redeemed. 

AT EVERY MASS the Church re- 
members all her children, living and 
dead; the particular application of 
the infinite merits of Christ is known 
to God alone. The rich, therefore, 
have no advantage over the poor in 
this matter, for each of us is bound 
to support religion in proportion to 
his means. If a rich man neglects 
this duty, he is in a much worse 
situation than a poor man who 
cannot give what he does not have. 

The sums set by custom or by 
local rulings as the proper offering 
for Mass will vary, not only from 
place to place, but also according 
to other circumstances. For example, 
the amount varies if the Mass is a 
sung Mass, a High Mass, a wedding 
Mass, a funeral Mass, and so on. 
The organist and singers must be 
paid, and at times there are other 
incidental expenses. 


| BUT IN EVERY CASE, the person 
who makes an offering for a Mass 
is contributing to the support of 
religion in a most effective way. Not 
only is he making sure that he and 
his loved ones are being remembered 
before the throne of God, and mak- 
ing possible the continued represen- 
| tation of the Sacrifice of the Cross 
down the ages and throughout the 
| world, but he is also making it 
possible for a priest, often in the 


| far-flung mission field, to bring the 
knowledge of our Lord and of His 
| Blessed Mother to souls that other- 
wise would remain enslaved by 
| idolatry and superstition. 
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Hong Kong, the beautiful British port with a shim- 
mering blue sea at her feet and majestic rolling 
hills surrounding her. The sound of laughter and 
high-pitched oriental music drifts through the window 
on the hill-top mansion. Tropical plants bloom lushly 
in the yard and the savour of Chinese cooking pricks 
the nostrils. From this vantage point Hong Kong is 
indeed beautiful and might rival Hawaii as a tourist 
attraction ... except for one thing. It is the only 
large city on the Chinese mainland not in the power 
of the Communists and, because of this, one and a 
half million people have fled into her protective 
arms to escape the Reds. And, in this way, they have 


made Hong Kong—THE REFUGEE CAPITAL OF THE 
WORLD. 
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The story of how the beau- 
tiful Colony of Hong Kong 
became the Refugee Capital 
of the World 


By Fr. Charles Vath, Director, 
Hong Kong Catholic Center 


T° ALL STARTED at the end of 1949 
when China’s civil war had 
spread to the southern provinces. A 
tremendous influx of Chinese refu- 
gees, greater than Hong Kong had 
ever known, poured into the area. 
The migrants were mainly political 
refugees fleeing Communism. They 
had abandoned their homes, severed 
family ties and renounced tradition- 
al allegiances. No one will ever know 
what it cost them to abandon their 
homes. 

Now, with a population of over 
3,000,000, the refugee capital has 
five times the population it had in 
1945. This is fantastic when you 
consider that of the Colony’s 392 
square miles, only 12 miles are de- 
veloped for commercial, residential 
or industrial use and only 50 square 
miles are cultivated. The remainder 
of the land is either hillside or 
swamp which means that 3,000,000 
people are crammed into 62 square 
miles. This is 50,000 people per 
square mile. 


COMING FROM every conceiv- 
able profession and occupation the 
refugees have radically altered the 
social structure of Hong Kong and 
changed its economic life beyond 
recognition. For the vast majority 
of them, the city is the end of the 
line, the point of no return. Most 
of them have now been here for 
seven or eight years— years of 
freedom, yes, but also of frustration. 





There were, of course, no homes at 
all for the great majority of refu- 
gees. Some of the early arrivals were 
able to buy a cubicle large enough 
for a bed in a decayed tenement 
house which contained hundreds of 
such families. The appalling condi- 
tions can hardly be described. Ven- 
tilation, sunlight and sanitation are 
below any standard and privacy is 
non-existent. 


EVEN THESE SHELTERS were 
soon exhausted and the people be- 
came squatters crowded into huts 
made of wood scraps, mud, bamboo, 
tar paper, flattened tins, etc. They 
moved onto sidewalks and climbed 
into the steep surrounding hills 
where their huts hung like festoons 
on the bare rocks and cliffs. There 
was no sanitation and no organized 
system of refuse disposal. Water for 


all purposes had to be carried from 
long distances. Chickens, ducks and 
pigs shared the over-crowded shacks 
or the narrow congested area around 
them. 


Time and again disastrous fires 
have swept through the squatter 
community and consumed tens of 
thousands of flimsy firetrap shacks. 
Most of the thousands of fire vic- 
tims were left on the street for 
months creating a first-class emer- 
gency. 


The Government decided to build 
inexpensive multi-story buildings 
for the squatters. With about 24 
square feet allowed for the average 
adult, 300,000 are now in these 
buildings. 


THIS WHOLE THING sometimes 


’ seems unreal. Our circle does not 


encompass this kind of life. As we 
move about the flimsy squatter 
shacks, the roof-top shelters, the 
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street sleepers, the hallway bed- 
spaces and cubicles, we say, ‘“‘Forgive 
us for having so much.” 

The Catholic charitable institu- 
tions set to work with the first influx 
of refugees although resources were 
very limited. Priests, sisters and 
lay organizations first set out to feed 
and clothe as many as possible. Over 
90,000 people are now fed monthly 
but there is still an urgent need for 
more food kitchens. 


Some 3,000 cottages have been 
built for refugees and last year some 
516,299 people were treated in the 
clinics which have been erected. 
Schools have been built, hospitals 
enlarged and all existing organiza- 
tions have played their part in 
aiding these poor people. 

HELP IS GIVEN to anyone in 
need. At no time has there been a 
distinction made of creed, of belief 
or unbelief. The sole criterion is the 
need of the individual. 

The weakness of all our activities 
remains the lack of sufficient mater- 
ial resources. We are anxious to 
build youth hostels because the 
great poverty is apt to be a danger 
to the young people which one day 
may lead to violence, unrest and 
aggression. 

We are now planning one hostel 
for men and one for women which 
will serve as a nursery during the 
day and will also have a clinic, a 
kitchen for free meals, a vocational 
training center and a club for the 
street children. 

Help to realize these projects is 
urgently needed. We pray that God 
will move the hearts and minds of 
all who could help us carry out His 
will in this overcrowded refugee 
center of the world. 
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Food kitchens, an inadequate number, have been opened to give the 
refugees noodles and a few vegetables. 


When the great deluge of people came, tens of thousands took to the 


rooftops, others camped in the streets, like the family below, and many 
live on junks in the harbor. 








While my barber 
has a 
touchy job, 
the most delicate 
task is that 

of cook. 


Dum De Dum Dum 


SOLVEL 


By FR. ORLANDO ROCCA, PIME 


M NAME IS ROCCA. I live in 
the jungles. In Burma. Crime 
is not my business. But sometimes 
mysteries are. I have to solve them. 
Let me tell you about the last one 
. . . almost an 803. 

During the last: five years my hut 
has become “home” for many or- 
phans. From among them I choose 
my helpers, usually giving them a 
new job each month. Thus I get my 
catechists, a sacristan, a gardner, a 
barber, a cook and so on. My barber 
has a touchy job but the most del- 
icate task is definitely that of cook. 

I don’t know very much about the 
job and, busy as I am, I can hardly 
afford the luxury of messing around 
with pots and pans myself. On the 
whole I have been quite lucky with 
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my cooks. Sometimes the rice is 
overcooked or it may have too much 
salt. But these are things that can 
happen to the best of chefs. 


I LIKE DAN, my cook for this 
month. He is intelligent, quick and 
very clean. But during his first few 
days he practically poisoned me. 

It was a Wednesday and I had 
come in to eat my usual dish of 
curry. My appetite, which is well- 
nigh insatiable, made my meal even 
tastier than ordinary and I com- 
mended my new cook for his fine 
work. Then I returned to my reg- 
ular duties. 


Two hours later, however, I 
developed a terrific stomach ache. 
And diarrhea. “It’s probably due to 
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Who 
put 
poison 
in 
Father's 
pumpkin? 
His 
cook, 
of 
course ! ! 


prayed fervently to the Blessed 
Virgin and my prayers were soon 
answered .. . in an unexpected way. 

One of my parishioners came to 
the house with her five-year-old 
boy who was sick. I crawled out of 
bed to examine him and it didn’t 
take long to see that a small dose 
of castor oil would take care of the 
situation. I got the bottle off the 
shelf and gave a spoonful to the 
child. 

AS I WAS GIVING some medical 
advice to the mother, my cook 


D: One Mystery 


the cooler weather,”’ I thought. In 
the evening I ate as usual, but with 
little appetite. During the night the 
trouble became worse. ‘‘What if 
it’s dysentery?’’ I worried while 
turning restlessly in bed. In the 
morning I was so weak I couldn’t 
even force myself to work. 

I SENT FOR THE COOK and 
asked about the ingredients he had 
used in preparing my meals. “It 
was all very good food,” he assured 
me. “Rice, pumpkin, peppers and 
so on.” 

“‘Wash all the dishes and silver- 
ware very carefully and let them 
set in boiling water for half an 
hour,” I directed hoping this would 
solve the mystery. 

At noon I couldn’t eat. The 
situation was going from bad to 
worse and I was really miserable. I 
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walked in with a cup in his hand. 
He looked around casually and 
finally reached for the bottle of 
castor oil. 

“‘Are you sick, Dan?” I asked him. 

““No, Father, I just want some oil 
so I can fry the pumpkin for your 
supper.” 


‘“‘What!”’ I almost shouted. “Is 
this the oil you used for yester- 
day’s meals?” 

“Yes, Father.”’ 

And that solved the mystery. I 
explained to Dan that castor oil 
definitely wasn’t for cooking. Then 
I gave some candy to the little sick 
boy who, without knowing it, had 
helped me get better. The next day 
I was back at work, strong and 
eager as ever. 

What about Dan? Well, you know, 
he’s really a terrific barber. 
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By FLORENCE VARONE 


A few years ago the term “lay 
missionary” meant Protestant lay- 
men who went to the foreign mis- 
sion fields to convert pagans to 
Christianity. Today the term is 
under-going a change; especially 
for we Catholics who are just be- 
ginning to realize that Christ 
meant everyone, not just the 
clergy, when he said, “Go forth 
teach ye all nations.” 

This apostolic mission is implied, 
indeed demanded of us, by the 
very nature of our Baptism in 
Christ. Therefore, it excludes no 
one! But knowing that we should 
and must help is not enough. We 
must learn how to help. 

Prayer, alms-giving and helping 
missionary societies is certainly 
important for those of us staying 
at home. But more and more we 
read in Catholic publications about 
the great work being done by lay 
people away from home. 


FAMILIES GO, TOO 


You don’t have to be a religious, 
nor even single, to serve the 
Church abroad. The field of activi- 
ties open to us as lay-people is un- 
limited. The job of bringing Christ 
in the Sacraments belongs properly 
to the clergy, but it is up to us to 
prepare the soil for the clergy. 

Precisely because we are lay 
people we are freer to mingle in 
the world and can thereby learn 
more thoroughly about the customs 
and cultures of other lands. This 
is an extremely important point be- 
cause when lay people do the spade- 
work for the clergy it is essential 
that we respect the political and 
social beliefs of other peoples as 
well as their basic human dignity. 


The challenge to become a lay- 
missionary is being met in many 
ways by many people. We've all 
heard of Dr. Doolittle and Dr. 
Schweitzer. But just as important, 
although not so well known, are 
people like James Rogan, now of 
Loveland, Ohio, who spent three 
years in Africa working as a male 
nurse in a hospital in Durban, 
Union of South Africa. 

Patrick Quilter, of Wayne, Michi- 
gan, with the encouragement and 
good wishes of his family, gave up 
a good job as an engineer for the 
Chrysler Corporation to spend two 
years in Bacalar, Mexico, with Fr. 
Donald Hessler’s group of lay mis- 
sionaries. He and his family have 
now returned and his place has 
been filled by the John Martus 


THE AUTHOR, a young lay wo- 
man who hopes to go to the mis- 
sions with her husband, suggests 


that those interested in becoming 


a lay missionary, write for more 
information to: 
Mission Secretariat 
1312 Massachusetts, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 











family from South Lyons, Michi- 
gan. 

Then there are John and Alexa 
Kane who are in Basutoland where 
he is teaching economics at Pius 
XII Catholic University. These are 
just a few of the many unpublicized 
workers who have gone out inde- 
pendently to “teach all nations.” 

There are also many organized 
groups training lay people for the 
foreign missions. Most prominent 
are the Grail which trains young 
women, A.I.D. (Association for In- 
ternational Development) which 
works with young men and their 
families; and a group of lay mis- 
sionaries organized by Msgr. Brou- 
wers of Los Angeles. 

When one understands the great 
need and feels the urge to help, 


A lay missionary learns about chick- 
ens while working with Chinese girls 
in Hong Kong. 
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the problems of how to help and 
where to go become very large. 
But with prayer and study they 
can be solved. Prayer is extremely 
important but study is necessary 
to show in what way one can best 
serve, whether as a teacher, medi- 
cal worker, farmer or ordinary 
laborer. The most important study 
will, of course, be in trying to 
understand oneself and one’s mo- 
tives for answering the call. 


This is no glamorous matrimonal 
market for single people nor is it 
an escape from the realities and 
responsibilities of life for married 
couples and their families. How- 
ever, such a vocation does not re- 





quire heroic sanctity. If God ex- 
pected perfection and not simply 
desired it for us, then Mary and 
Jesus would be the only two candi- 
dates for apostolic work. 


The need is for mature respon- 
sible people who are aware of their 
faults and imperfections and are 
willing to serve in spite of their 
flaws, realizing that like St. Ther- 
ese of Avila, “What she could not 
do alone, God and she together 
would surely accomplish.” 


A lay missionary, then, is simply 
one who, in his capacity as a lay 
person, gives his imperfect all to 
the job of preparing the world for 
Christ in foreign lands. 














PIME in the U. S. 





7 FEAST OF Christ the King 
will always have a special 
meaning for four PIME priests who 
received their missionary crosses 
on that day this year (October 25). 
Many friends were present to watch 
them take part in the touching 
Departure Ceremony on Sunday, 
the day before they flew to their 
respective missions. 

The four SS. Peter and Paul 
Missionaries came to the U. S. over 
a year ago to study the organization 
and techniques of the Church in 
America before going to the Far 
East. 

The Departure Ceremony was 
highlighted by the blessing and 
presentation of the crosses during 
which the Celebrant gave each 
missionary his cross with the words, 
‘“‘Behold, my son, the inseparable 
companion of your apostolic jour- 
neys; behold your support in danger; 
your unfailing comfort in life and 
death.” 

The cross, the symbol of mission- 
ary life, will remain with the young 
priests throughout their life. They 
will use it for blessings and special 
religious ceremonies and, when they 
die, it will be placed in their cas- 
kets. 
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Following the ceremony, the faith- 
ful were allowed to kiss the newly 
blessed crosses and bid the mission- 
aries farewell. 

TWENTY OTHER PIME PRIESTS 
received their crosses October 11 
from Pope John XXIII when he 
conducted a similar ceremony in 
Rome for 100 Italian Missionaries. 
FOUR NEW PIME SEMINARIANS 
at the college level were officially 
taken into the SS. Peter and Paul 
Missionary Society recently when 
they were presented with their 
cassocks at a special ceremony at 
the seminary in Newark, Ohio. 

The young men are: Joseph Kuester. 
Richard Sweney, Michael Gill and 
Carl Grispino. 


ON THEIR WAY —Fr. Nicholas 
Maestrini, PIME Provincial Superior, 
(center) points to the destination of 
these young PIME missionaries who 
left October 26. From left to right: 
Fr. Enzo Corba and Fr. Ovidio Nebuloni 
who went to East Pakistan; Fr. Aldo 
Vinci and Fr. Mario Meda who are now 
in Burma. It is expected that one of 
‘the missioners in Burma will be ap- 
pointed as assistant to Fr. C. Colombo, 
PIME, at the leper colony in Kentung. 
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FOR THE ARMCHAIR TRAVELER 


A young Indian bride appears 
in all her finery. 


FRONT COVER — The in- 
terior of the cenotaph of the 
Taj Mahal with its famous 
marble screen. 

—a Three Lions Picture 
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Students board a Bat on the Ganges River 
at Banaras, the Hély City of the Hindus. 
One of the many elaborate temples found 
there can be seen in the background. 





























pn GAINING their independ- 
ence in 1947 the people of India, 
have anxiously . . . almost frantical- 
ly ... tried to educate themselves 
and learn more about the rest of 
the world. Unfortunately, the rest 
of the world is not always aware 
that there is much to learn from 
India and its civilization which is 
among the oldest in the world. 

India is a land of great contrasts 
but too frequently it is associated 
only with over-population and great 
poverty. Many are not aware of the 
wide range of India’s riches for tour- 
ists— ancient and modern cities, art 
and architecture, scenic beauty, 
colorful pageantry and festivals, 
crafts and industry —all offering 
the visitor a unique feast of enjoy- 
ment. 

We cannot, of course, ignore the 
fact that there is much poverty in 
India but, for now, we would like to 
give the armchair traveler a look at 
what he might find if he visited this 
new republic. 

INDIA HAS “TWO LOOKS” be- 
cause the climate is essentially 
tropical-monsoon. During the hot 
weather from March to June, when 
temperatures soar as high as 120 
degrees F., most of the country has 
a dry almost desert-like appearance 
with the foliage turned to a brown 
or dull green. 

But during the rainy season, from 
June to October, India becomes a 
gorgeous panorama of color. Every- 
thing is green from the crops in the 
fields to the palm trees and flower 
gardens around the homes. The 
“winter” season, from October to 
February, is actually very mild ex- 
cept in the north where the moun- 
tainous Himalayas soar into snowy 
peaks along their 1500 mile wall. 
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India itself is spread over a fif- 
teenth of the earth’s surface and 
its civilization dates back nearly 
5000 years. Unlike many othe? an- 
cient civilizations which have de- 
cayed and disappeared, it has 
maintained a continuous tradition — 
changing but fundamentally un- 
broken — to the present day. 


It was the ancient people of India 
who first charted the Zodiac, 
studied the rotation and gravita- 
tional influences of the planets and 
computed the cycles of eclipses. 
Some of the subtleties of metaphy- 
sics plus the decimal system, the 
concept of zero and the value of 
infinity are credited to early Hindus. 

INDIA RECEIVED the impact of 
the West in the seventeenth century 
when commercial rivalry led the 
different European powers to squab- 
ble over the peninsula. The British 
crown finally won out and it wasn’t 
until 1947 that the people, led by 
the non-violent tactics of Mahatma 
Gandhi, won their independence. 

While India is essentially*an agri- 
cultural country, she is very rich in 
natural resources. She was once the 
hub of the world’s commerce when 
ships and caravans went out in all 
directions. It was, of course, in try- 
ing to find a shorter route to India 
that Columbus discoveréd ‘America. 
Today her overall economy is un- 
der-developed but since her Inde- 
pendence the Government has been 
trying to improve India by demo- 
cratic methods. 

Many industrial projects have 
been started or planned or finished 
in India and modernistic buildings, 
factories and plants have become 
quite common. A Community 
Development Program is also work- 
ing to rebuild and rejuvenate In- 
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cient, are Under the patronage of 
the Government now and national 
academies have been established to 
encourage and foster art conscious- 
ness among the people. 


INDIA’S CLASSICAL MUSIC has 
also resisted foreign influences and 
retained its pure form. Essentially 
melodic, not harmonic as is Western 
Music, it is based on a highly elab- 
orate system of notes and melodies. 
There is a rich variety of musical 
instruments, most of them pre- 
served in their original form. 


DANCING: There is a deep reli- 
gious significance in Indian dancing, 
also a rigid discipline to accentuate 
its symbolism. The appeal is in the 
shades of meaning conveyed by the 
language of the delicate hand ges- 
tures, the mood and emotions 
expressed by the eyes and face, 
the alternating grace and vigor of 
the body movements to dramatize 
the situation and the steadfast 
adherence to the basic rhythm of 
the musical background. 

COMMUNICATIONS: The press is 
highly developed with 6570 period- 
icals, about 17 per cent of which 
are in English. Broadcasting is a 
function of the Government which 
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operates 27 radio stations, each in 
the heart of a distinct social and 
cultural region. About 100,000 
people are employed in the film 
industry which each year produces 
about 300 movies. The annual 
attendance is above 600,000,000 
at India’s 3,600 theaters. 

RESORTS AND SPORTS: Most 
of the resorts have modern hotels 
and the usual boating, fishing and 
swimming sports. Of course, for 
the more adventurous, there are 
forests where you may hunt tiger, 
panther, bear, buffalo and bison; 
on the plains, deer and wild boar. 

RELIGION: All of the world’s 
main religions are found in India 
but with 320 million followers, out 
of a total population of 392 million, 
Hinduism is by far predominant. 
There are nearly six million Cath- 





olics, some of whom can trace their 
faith back to the first century when 
St. Thomas converted their ances- 
tors while on his missionary trips. 

Today, with 6,696 Catholic 
schools, including 75 colleges and 
universities, the Church has the 
assistance of perhaps one of the 
finest Catholic educational systems 
in the world. 


There is reason to expect even 
greater progress than the 100% in- 
crease of Catholics during the last 
40 years. Factors favoring further 
growth are: the diminished prejudice 
against Christianity, the popularity 
of Catholic schools and other insti- 
tutions among non-Christian Indi- 
ans, and the Constitution of India 
which guarantees the protection of 
minorities in the matter of religious 
practice and education. 


Using the ancient instruments of their country, an Indian orchestra 
practices on the lawn of a leper colony where they are patients. Passing 
the time by learning trades or hobbies has a definite therapeutic value. 
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Chis Christmas 


A MADONNA AND CHILD ON EVERY DOOR 

This attractive door decoration welcomes everyone and 
identifies you with the true meaning of Christmas. It helps 
eliminate the glossy commercialism so widely and wrongly 
identified with the Birth of Christ. Heavily inked and var- 
nished to withstand weathering, this brightly colored 
lithograph is 32’’ by 58’’. To spread the true Christmas 
message we are mailing it at cost. $1.35 plus .21 postage, 
($1.56). Write early to: 


OUR BLESSED MOTHER’S COMMITTEE 
(Sponsored by the Soul-A-Month Club) 


18979 Littlefield Detroit 35, Michigan 
UN. 2-4512 
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THE ROOF FALLS IN 


FLOOD Ruins Church 
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My dear friends: 

After many years of working to build a church that would 
equal the temples built to the local pagan gods, we now have 
had bad luck — the roof has fallen in. 

Ten years ago in this region of India there were no Catholics. 
One day a priest came by and, after telling the people about 
God, Jesus and heaven, they asked him to stay and baptize them. 

A small hut was the beginning but after a few years there were 
thousands of Catholics. The people felt very badly because they 
had only a mud hut to house their God and it is the custom 
around here to have a very lavish temple for the gods. They 
were ashamed. 

So, it was necessary to build a great church even though the 
people were the poorest I have ever seen. They are more accustomed 
to fasting than to eating. Anyhow, I worked for a long time and, 
because materials and labor are much cheaper here than in the 
States, I was finally able to get enough money to start the church. 

It was a day of great joy for all my Christians three months 
ago when we put the cross on top of the dome. They could see it 
from miles away and they were very happy to be able to point 
it out to their Hindu friends. 

Then suddenly the monsoon rains started and we couldn’t finish 
the roof. Day after day it rained for almost three full months. 
Most of the homes are made of mud and straw around here and 
hundreds of them collapsed. But what could we do? We were in 
the middle of the flood and not a single road remained open to 
the civilized world. We could only pray. 

Then one day a crack appeared in the main arch of the dome. 
Home-made bricks could no longer resist the pressure. After two 
days the dome collapsed. Now we don’t know when our dream 
will become a reality; all our resources are exhausted and there 
is so much work to be re-done. 

My people are very simple people and they reason that no one 
will respect and pray to a God whose house is a hut. So, I am 
writing to beg your help. The better church I can build, the 
stronger our religion will be established among these people. 

The stones of this church can bear your name and for years 
and years my people and I will remember you in our prayers. 

Hopefully in Christ, 
Fr. A. Colombo, PIME 
Diocese of Warangal, India 
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Fr. Colombo’s 
finished church. 
It was designed 
by a PIME 
brother who is 
an architect. 


Two Indian novices who study medicine at 
the University of Padua (Italy) are shown 
with Mother Josephine Dones of the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Conception, an order o 
formed 10 years ago to aid the PIME Mis- Standing amid the aml b 
sionaries. The sisters will return to India es tee 
as Doctors but they have no place to live TS ae) 

and appeal for funds for a convent. 


Missionaries of SS. Peter & Paul; 121 E. Boston Blyd.; Detroit 2, Mich. 
Dear Father: I am enclosing $ 


to help Fr. Colombo rebuild his church 
to help the sisters build their novitiate 
Name 





(please print) 
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By GERALD VANN, ©. P. 
¥ 


It is important to remind ourselves often that the 
cultivation of a right sense of humor can be one 
of the forms of piety. Cultivate a sense of humor 
in yourself about other people and in other people 
about yourself: learn to laugh rather than be vexed 
by other people’s foibles, but learn the ability also 
to laugh at your own. It is not a virtue to be un- 
critical; on the contrary; but you have to be sure 
that your judgments are not hasty or spiteful, and 
that the growth of the power of criticism 1§ accom 


panied by a growth of gentleness. Acquire the sort 


of personality that people will instinctively take their 
troubles to: and you will acquire it by learning to 
be pious and to love. 


— trom THE DIVINE PITY 
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